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Welcome, New Members 


Penny M. Baker & Family 
Evelyn D. Butlin 
Martin A. Butterfield 
Milt and Judy Campbell 
Judy L. Camus 
Nancy J. & Andre Charette 
Perry L. Comm 
Betty Dion 
Caroline L. Dunlop 
Sylvie D. Dupuis 

Martha J. Farkas & Alvin H. Dyck 
David & Jane Farquharson 
Greg D. Filyk 
Christine C. Gaunt 
T. J. Grace & Family 
William & Doreen Greenhalgh 
Irene E. Hill 

Brian W. Holmes & Family 
Ron Huizer 
Halina Jeletzky 
Mark H. V. Lachaine 


Philip Brett 

Burlington, VT, USA 
Alec Lucas 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Ottawa Area 

Charles P. Letourneau & Family 

Bonnie T. E. & Peter Lucas 

Tom I. Lukowski 

Andrew C. MacDonald 

Ann MacGregor 

John & Heather Mallett 

Karen McKenna 

Julie M. Mulligan 

Todd A. Norris 

Janne Karl & David Perrin 

Carolyn Ramsay 

Henry K. & Jennifer Schultz 

Jon D. Slater & Family 

Richard Snell 

Russell Spanton & Family 

Nicholas A. T. Stow 

R. Bruce Tate 

Ralph D. Torrie & Family 

Patricia E. Wallace & Family 

John E. White 

Francis J. H. Wood 


Other Areas 

Christian J. Martin 
Concord, NH, USA 
Harry White 

Marion, CT, USA 


Doreen Watler, Chairman 
Membership Committee 
December 30,1990 n 
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The 112th Annual Business 
Meeting 


8 January 1991 
Bill Gummer 

The meeting was held as usual in the auditorium of the Canadian Museum of 
Nature, with a rather disappointingly small turnout of 34 members, no doubt 
partly due to the cold weather. 

The Council report described very well the numerous activities of the eleven 
current committees, which have a total of about 100 members actively par¬ 
ticipating. Here are some highlights from the report. 

Birding activity included the Christmas Bird Count (in cooperation with le 
Club des ornithologues de l’Outaouais), participation in the Ontario Rare 
Breeding Bird Program, operation of the Bird Status Line and Rare Bird Alert 
systems, the Fall Seedathon, and the Baillie Birdathon in the spring, the latter 
for the first time in years. 

The Conservation Committee had a very full year because of the growing con¬ 
cern about the environment, and because of a number of local developments af¬ 
fecting areas such as Leitrim and Constance Creek wetlands. We saw the 
culmination of several years of effort to establish a “wildlife garden in the city 
with the cooperation of Agriculture Canada and The Friends of the Farm. The 
land selected lies just south of the Arboretum by Dow’s Lake. 

The Education and Publicity Committee exhibited the Club display at seven 
local events, and filled five requests for slides and speakers. The committee is 
developing a slide show for live presentation based on slide contributions from 
members. 

The Executive Committee and Council have agreed that the Club will host the 
1993 Annual General Meeting of The Federation of Ontario Naturalists. This 
was last done in 1983. 

In view of increased public concern and interest in the environment and in its 
protection, a meeting in February of about 25 Club members was held to review 
Club activities, to see if any useful changes or additions could be identified. 
Four areas of discussion were laid out: policies and objectives, communica¬ 
tions, Club structure, and action-implementation issues. The full day of discus¬ 
sions, ending with an overall review, led to the preparation of a summary 
document which has been under study by our working committees. Their 
recommendations are awaited with hope that some useful new initiatives might 
be developed. Club members will be kept informed of the outcome. 
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The Excursions and Lectures Committee kept up its pace, with 58 organized 
meetings and trips of several sorts. Trips covered Birds (32%); Botany (20%); 
Amphibians, Insects and Geology (10%); and General Interest (38%). A five- 
day trip to New Jersey, coinciding with bird migration, was successful and a 
repeat is planned for 1992. 

The Finance Committee had recommended a fee increase based on a projected 
small deficit. As it turned out, due to several factors (especially the fully-paid 
publication of numerous COSEWIC reports in The Canadian Field-Naturalist 
and an unexpected drop in cost of supplies for that journal) member’s equity in¬ 
creased by $17,000 to over $131,000, and the Club is in a much improved finan¬ 
cial situation. This should carry us for some time without the need for further 
fee increases. Our Treasurer was transferred during the year, and final wrap¬ 
ping-up of financial reports required extra effort from Janet Gehr and Frank 
Pope. 

The Macoun Field Club Committee provides strong leadership for the junior 
club. Committee members have divided up responsibility for planning and lead¬ 
ing field trips, and attending meetings. Special projects included building and 
placing blue-bird boxes, and examining the effect of urban environment on the 
distribution of lichens on trees. 

Although Club membership showed a drop of about 30 paid memberships in 
1990, the current total is 1,170 (1,165 in 1988), including 404 family member¬ 
ships. Some discussion on this indicated that the situation is not considered 
serious. 

The Publication Committee was happy to report that after a disturbing period 
of being behind schedule, Francis Cook, the editor of The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist, has the journal making a real recovery. Six issues came out in 1990. A 
highlight was the publication of 35 COSEWIC reports on endangered species, 
giving strong emphasis to this program. Of interest also are the data on The 
CFN non-member subscribers: 578 institutions (less than 2/5 in Canada) and 
265 individuals (more than 2/3 in Canada). 

Volume 24 of Trail & Landscape was edited by Elizabeth Morton. Following 
her resignation, Fenja Brodo was appointed the new editor. 

Council. Six council members have resigned during or at the end of the year: 
Don Davidson, Deirdre Furlong, Paul Hamilton, Elizabeth Morton, Mike 
Scromeda (Treasurer) and Ken Strang. This year’s Council is listed below. The 
seven new members are designated by (*). 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Recording Secretary 
Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer 


Roy John (226-2019) 
Elizabeth (Libby) Fox 
Steve Blight 
*Christine Firth 
Eileen Evans 
* Gillian Marston 
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Other Council Members 


Ron Bedford 
Barry Bendell 
*Fenja Brodo 
*Martha Camfield 
Bill Cody 
Francis Cook 
Don Cuddy 
Enid Frankton 


Colin Gaskell 
Bill Gummer 
Jeff Harrison 
* Stewart MacDonald 
*Linda Maltby 
Frank Pope 
Doreen Watler 
Ken Young 


To those who are leaving Council, thank you for your help, and we hope you 
continue in Club activities. And a warm welcome to 1991’s new Council 
members. n 


OFNC Committees for 1991 

Bill Gummer 

It is always interesting to see the involvement of members in our main active 
committees. At this time we do not know the membership of all the committees, 
but most of them have been staffed and include 67 different people shown so 
far. 

Home phone numbers are given of the chief contact person on each committee. 
Additional interested members should make their interests known. 


AWARDS* 

Chair: Enid Frankton** 

596-1256 
Bill Arthurs 
Barbara Campbell 
Fran Goodspeed 
Bill Gummer 

BIRDS 

Co-chairs: Tony Beck 
820-9165 

Bernie Ladouceur 

592-3133 


COMPUTER MANAGE¬ 
MENT 

Chair: Suzanne Blain 

820- 4366 
Duncan Chaundy 
Mike Murphy 
Ken Strang 

CONSERVATION* 
Chair: Lynda Maltby** 

821- 2939 
Suzanne Blain 
Don Cuddy 
Ken Dalton 
Peter Hall 
Ian Huggett 


Heidi Klein 
Fern Levine 
Mike Murphy 
Jim Reil 
Phil Reilly 
Renee Scott 
Roger Taylor 
Ewen Todd 
Jane Topping 

EDUCATION & 
PUBLICITY 
Sec’y: Nicole Defretiere 
727-5109 
Don Davidson 
David Moore 
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EXCURSIONS & 
LECTURES* 

Chair: Roy John** 
226-2019 
Robina Bennett 
Ellaine Dickson 
Eileen Evans 
Libby Fox 
Colin Gaskell 
Rick Leavens 
Phil Martin 
Catherine O’Keefe 
Bruce Summers 

FINANCE* 

Chair: Frank Pope** 
829-1281 
Don Davidson 
Ken Young 
Paul Ward 
John Crittenden 
Pierre Belisle 


Ex officio 
Bill Cody 
Jim Montgomery 
Gillian Marston 
Ron Bedford 

MACOUN FIELD 

CLUB 

Co-chairs: 

Barry Bendell** 
731-3306 
Robin Collins 
745-8094 
Martha Camfield 
Ellaine Dickson 
Lisa Fooks 
Claude Haridge 
Barbara Gaertner 
Paul Hamilton 
Rob Lee 
Joan Morfitt 
Patricia Whitridge 


MEMBERSHIP* 

Chair: Doreen Watler** 

728-9204 

Barbara Campbell 
Eileen Evans 
E. Green 
Karen Richter 
J. Valiant 
Eleanor Zubrick 

PUBLICATIONS* 
Chair: Ron Bedford** 

733-8826 
Fenja Brodo 
Bill Cody 
Francis Cook 
Doreen Duchesne 
Bill Gummer 
Jim Montgomery 
Elizabeth Morton 
Joyce Reddoch 


‘Standing Committee * ‘Representative on Council n 


Trail & Landscape Circulation 

Cirulation of the January - March issue was as follows: a total of 1,096 copies 
was mailed, 1072 of them to members, subscribing libraries and other institu¬ 
tions in Canada. Twenty-four copies were sent outside Canada, 19 of them to 
the United States. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the July - September 1991 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands before May 10,1991. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo 

Editor, Trail & Landscape 
28 Benson Street 
Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 

H: (613) 225-7081; W: (613) 990-6443; Fax: (613) 990-6451. 
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In memoriam: Luella G. Howden 


Luella Howden passed away in Winnipeg on 22 December 1990. She was an ac¬ 
tive member of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. Joining the Club in 1963, 
she quickly became known for her interests in the environment and wildlife, 
particularly birds. She contributed to the aims of the Club both in natural his¬ 
tory and in management. Luella was appointed to Council in 1967, and 
remained as a Council member for six years. She served as Treasurer in 1967 
and 1968, during which time she found out how much work was involved in 
maint aining our financial records. However, her ability enabled her, as one of 
our senior members says, to identify ways of “straightening out and streamlin¬ 
ing” the Treasurer’s work. 

Luella was well known among family and friends for her concerns for nature. 
She knew the Ottawa area thoroughly, enjoying it year round. Because she had 
her own pilot’s license, she was even able to view the region from the air. She 
also travelled far afield, and was familiar with the tundra, rain forests, and 
African safari sights. 

At this time of quiet reflection, a number of Club members have shared their 
memories of Luella. The Club wishes to express its sincere sympathy to her 
family and friends. 

Bill Glimmer n 



Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Write them up and send them in to Trail & Landscape. 

Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? 

Are natural areas around your home threatened? Let us know. 

If you have access to an IBM-compatible computer using 5.25 inch diskettes, all 
the better. If you don’t, we will happily receive submissions in any form - typed, 
written, printed or painted! 
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May Lament 

One can’t afford to miss 
one day of spring, 

I thought, suddenly aware 
that the oak flowers 
were done, flowers 
that held my eye for days 
as they descended from 
bare hard twigs 
pendant small sprays 
palest green tendrils 
expressed from corky twigs 
before a sign of a leaf— 
flowers that after sunset 
crowned our oaks with 
a curious light, a hint 
of palest salmon against 
the darkening sky 
some resonance of fallen sun 
or quarter-moon’s glow 
enough to make me bring 
my wife running to see 
how oaks hold song — 
suddenly they’re done 
dry, shriveled, no longer limp 
but bent, breaking off 
a sad going, brushed 
from tops of cars 
swept along curbs... 
who cares for May flowers 
dares not sleep. 

Robert Nero 
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A Surprise Hairstreak Summer 

Peter Hall 



The Hickory Hairstreak, normally rare in the Ottawa district, 
had a population explosion in 1990. Photo by Peter Hall 

The undoubted highlights of the 1990 butterfly season were all members of the 
small group of hairstreak butterflies, including a new species for the Ottawa 
District. 

The discovery in late May of a colony of the extremely local and normally more 
southern Olive Hairstreak, Mitoura gryneus, caught local lepidopterists by 
surprise. This pretty little butterfly with its bright green undersides had never 
before been recorded anywhere in Quebec. The nearest record in Ontario is 
near Chaffey’s Locks, 55 km to the southwest of the Ottawa District. The small, 
local colony was first found on May 26th at the foot of the Gatineau escarp¬ 
ment near the town of Luskville by a butterfly enthusiast from Montreal, 
Francois Lessard. 
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This small valley with its Red Cedars at the foot of the Gatineau escarpment is 
home to the only Quebec colony of the Olive Hairstreak. Photo by Peter Hall 


The butterflies were all seen in a small clearing with a hitherto overlooked large 
number of mature Red Cedars, Juniperus virginiana, the only known larval 
foodplant. There are also several hundred cedars along the rocky escarpment 
above the clearing. A number of local lepidopterists visited the site and spent 
many hours there. However, relatively few butterflies were seen in late May - 
early June, the flight season for the first generation further south in its range. 
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The Olive Hairstreak is traditionally found by tapping on the trees from which 
the butterfly will then take flight, usually landing again high in the same tree. 
This practice is difficult with the Luskville trees which approach 12 to 16 m in 
height and have large trunks. (The result is usually an abundance of prickly 
pieces of cedar bough down your neck.) 

Further south, this hairstreak is double-brooded, but several attempts to find 
the butterfly at the Luskville site in late July and early August were unsuccess¬ 
ful. It may only be single-brooded at the northern edge of its range as appears 
to be the case with several other local species. 

The second hairstreak surprise was a population explosion of the normally very 
scarce Hickory Hairstreak, Strymon caryaevorus. One of several look-alike 
species found locally, usually it is infrequently sighted, sometimes with no sight¬ 
ings over several years. 

During a trip on July 7th to an open clearing off Mountain Road on the edge of 
the Gatineau Park, I was very surprised to see hundreds of specimens, mostly 
nectaring at milkweed. The following day, an OFNC butterfly outing went to the 
same spot and we were fortunate to again see this rare butterfly in abundance. 

It was also found to be relatively common at other locations in the Ottawa Dis¬ 
trict during the month of July. The Hickory Hairstreak has a reputation for this 
occasional outbreak behaviour, but it is never predictable. 

On the OFNC outing, several members took the opportunity to visit another 
location where the only known local colony of the Edward’s Hairstreak, 
Strymon edwardsii, was discovered in 1982. Four or five specimens were seen, 
again nectaring on milkweed, a favorite blossom for many butterfly species. 

T his colony had not been visited for several years, so it was gratifying to see it 
still active. 

The Banded Hairstreak, normally the most common of the local hairstreaks but 
seen in only small numbers in recent years, was present at normal levels in 1990. 
At most locations, at least a few could be seen, but at the Mountain Road loca¬ 
tion they were almost lost among the abundant similar-looking Hickory 
Hairstreaks. H 
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Zebra Mussels: North American 
Environmental and Economic 
Nightmare of the Nineties 

Jane Topping 

Canadian Museum of Nature 



Variation in shell pattern of zebra mussels. Photo by A. Martel 

While enjoying the 1991 cottage, camping, fishing, boating and hiking season 
you may encounter a small, striped, freshwater bivalve which you have never 
seen before. Take a few minutes and acquaint yourself with this recent, highly 
undesirable and it appears permanent addition to North America’s freshwater 
fauna - the zebra mussel. 


What are they? 

Zebra mussels have been described by the media as being both crustaceans and 
parasites. They are neither. The scientific name for these small, shelled inver- 
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tebrates is Dreissenapolymorpha. Like oysters, clams, snails, squid, octopus 
and slugs, they belong to the second-largest group of animals on earth: the mol¬ 
luscs. 

Molluscs like oysters, scallops, clams and zebra mussels are called bivalves. Un¬ 
like snails, they have two half shells rather than a single shell. Their shells do, 
however, serve the same purpose as a snail’s shell: when closed tightly they 
protect the animal’s soft body from predators and keep it from drying out. 


Why are they called zebra mussels? 

Zebra mussels were named for their distinctive zebra-stripe pattern and their 
resemblance to marine mussels. They vary widely in colour and degree of pat¬ 
terning, ranging from sandy yellowish-brown to a very dark brownish-black, 
and may lack stripes completely or be vividly marked. While nowhere near as 
large, they are similar in shape to the common marine blue mussel, Mytilus 
edulis. You may not recognize blue mussels by their scientific name; however, 
you may have eaten them for dinner, seen them for sale in a fish market or 
noticed them at the sea shore, clinging to rocks by the thousands. 

Another similarity between zebra mussels and marine mussels is their ability to 
produce tiny, thread-like bundles of fibres called byssal threads with which 
they, unlike other fresh water mussels in this area, anchor themselves to rocks 
and other hard underwater surfaces. 


Why are zebra mussels a problem? 

As a result of the accidental introduction of zebra mussels, industries and 
municipalities that draw water from the Great Lakes are experiencing 
astronomic increases in their operational costs. In some areas, zebra mussels 
have caused up to 60% reductions in water flow through intakes and forced 
operational shut downs to permit emergency maintenance. To date, millions of 
dollars have been spent trying to combat and control zebra mussels, and the 
costs will likely exceed tens of billions as these small bivalves spread into new 
areas. 

Zebra mussels are not only clogging industrial and municipal intakes, but also 
your personal water intake at the cottage. They also foul fishing nets, boat en¬ 
gines, hulls and other equipment; reduce and possibly eliminate certain native 
sport and commercial fish species and other wildlife; ruin swimming areas, and 
spoil scuba divers’ enjoyment by obliterating underwater wrecks. The costs of 
ongoing maintenance and repairs arising from zebra mussel control efforts will, 
in the case of industry and municipalities, no doubt be transferred directly to 
consumers and taxpayers. In Lake Erie, the home of the largest commercial 
freshwater fishery in the world, and major sport fishing areas, the effects of the 
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Clump of zebra mussels attached by byssal threads. Photo by A. Martel 

introduction of the zebra mussel could be devastating. Commercial and sport 
fisheries contribute billions of dollars to Ontario’s economy every year. Al¬ 
ready, in Lake Erie, problems caused by the zebra mussel invasion are ap¬ 
parent. Fishing nets are being hauled in completely covered with zebra mussels. 
Commercial and sport fish species are facing increased competition and 
habitat alteration. Fisheries biologists fear this will lead to reduced populations 
and perhaps the outright disappearance of some species. 

While it is easy to see that the introduction of zebra mussels inflicts yet another 
heavy and ongoing economic burden on our society, their arrival is likely to be 
even more disastrous for the environment. In fact, the successful establishment 
of zebra mussels in North America may be a far worse environmental 
catastrophe than the much publicized Exxon Valdez oil spill. Their effect on 
freshwater ecology will be far more insidious, widespread and severe over the 
long term. The introduction of this exotic species may irreversibly alter fresh¬ 
water ecosystems in all of southern Canada and two-thirds of the U.S.A. Cur¬ 
rently, zebra mussels are taking over spawning grounds critical to both sport 
and commercial fish species, and fisheries biologists are not sure how this will 
affect these fisheries. They are, however, worried: in addition to taking over 
fish spawning grounds, zebra mussels are voracious feeders and will compete 
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with larval and juvenile fish for food as well as for oxygen, both of which are es¬ 
sential to maintaining healthy fish populations. 

A zebra mussel’s seemingly insatiable appetite and its high rate of filtration (es¬ 
timated at approximately one litre of water per day per adult mussel) is result¬ 
ing in some dramatic improvements in water visibility. At first, this 
improvement in water clarity appeared to be a benefit. However, researchers 
now worry that such increases in visibility will drive light-sensitive fish species 
like walleye, an important sport fish, into deeper waters. And, although better 
visibility appeals to scuba divers interested in exploring underwater ship 
wrecks, zebra mussels are colonizing the wrecks in such phenomenal numbers 
that they are encrusting all available surfaces and rapidly obliterating them. 


How do we get rid of zebra mussels? 

We can’t. We will have to learn how to live around and with them. In Europe, 
municipalities and industries have, in the course of their long association with 
zebra mussels, learned how to cope with these tiny menaces by greatly increas¬ 
ing the diameter of all water intakes. This helps compensate for reduced water 
flow caused by infestations of zebra mussels and makes it easier to remove 
them. In Europe it is also common practice to bury water intakes in sand to 
reduce the number of zebra mussel larvae making their way into water systems. 
Here in North America, zebra mussels are spreading so rapidly that 
municipalities and industries are facing almost total shut down of their water in¬ 
take systems before they realize they have a zebra mussel problem. For this 
reason special permission has been given to Ontario Hydro to use chlorination 
as an interim emergency control measure. The addition of chlorine or any 
other chemical to any freshwater ecosystem however must be avoided wherever 
possible, and zebra mussel control efforts must be focused on biological rather 
than chemical methods. Researchers are investigating potential counter¬ 
measures, including ozonation, thermal shocking and fluctuating electrical 
fields. Scientists are studying the biology of the zebra mussel to learn as much 
as they can about its life cycle, especially such important aspects as reproduc¬ 
tion, dispersal and its habitat requirements at different life stages. Under¬ 
standing the biology of the zebra mussel may provide researchers with the key 
to developing safe, inexpensive and reliable ways to discourage or prevent 
zebra mussels from settling. 


Where did zebra mussels come from and how did they get into the Great 
Lakes? 

Zebra mussels are native to the Caspian Sea and Ural River regions in eastern 
Europe. With the construction of canals to aid commerce in the 1800s, zebra 
mussels began to spread. Today they are found throughout much of Europe 
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and in Great Britain. Researchers believe that zebra mussels hitched a ride to 
North America as stowaways in the ballast tanks of one of the many transatlan¬ 
tic freighters that ply the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes each year. 

Before sailing, freighters pump millions of litres of water into ballast tanks in 
their holds to ensure that their cargo is balanced and that the vessel will be as 
stable as possible at sea. Ballast water is a “Pandora’s box” of living aquatic or¬ 
ganisms which, upon arrival at a ship’s destination, are jettisoned along with the 
ballast water. During the shipping season it is estimated that representatives of 
a minimum of 18 exotic species are deposited into the Great Lakes ecosystem 
every day. Fortunately few of these non-native species survive in their new 
habitat long enough to become established. The zebra mussel is one of the ex¬ 
ceptions. Just as it did so successfully in Europe, it is now rapidly increasing in 
numbers and spreading throughout Canada. 


When and where did the zebra mussel First become established in the Great 
Lakes? 

Researchers believe zebra mussels were jettisoned into Lake St. Clair, between 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron, in 1985 or 1986. In 1988 they were successfully es¬ 
tablished in Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. As of August 1990, zebra mussels 
were established throughout Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie, downstream 
throughout the Niagara River, and at locations in Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River. Upstream of Lake St. Clair, isolated populations were estab¬ 
lished at locations such as Green Bay, in western Lake Michigan, and Duluth 
Harbour at the westernmost extremity of Lake Superior. In December 1990 
zebra mussels were found in our area on the hull of a boat hauled out of the 
Rideau River for the winter. The vessel, originally from Lake Erie, came to the 
Ottawa area last summer via the Rideau Canal. Considering this information 
and recognizing the heavy volume of boat traffic on the Rideau and other canal 
systems (Trent Severn, Erie Barge Canal, Hudson), during the tourist season, it 
is likely that if this tiny European mollusc has not already invaded these areas, 
it will do so very soon. 


Why did the zebra mussel take so long to invade North America when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has been open to shipping since 1959? 

Ironically, one explanation is that until the early 1970s most harbours in Europe 
and North America were so badly polluted that zebra mussels could not survive 
in them. It was unlikely that they would have been sucked aboard in ballast 
water, and even if they had successfully reached the Great Lakes, they would 
have encountered such poor water quality that they probably would not have 
survived to reproduce. However, tighter environmental controls both in 
Europe and in North America resulted in greatly improved water quality. Once 
water quality improved, zebra mussels colonized European ports and, unfor- 
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tunately, some were sucked aboard a freighter bound for the Great Lakes. 
When this freighter jettisoned its ballast water into Lake St. Clair, its unseen 
cargo of zebra mussel larvae found an extremely hospitable habitat. These tiny 
invaders thrived in their new environment. They matured, reproduced and 
rapidly established themselves, thus beginning their relentless colonization of 
North American freshwater systems. 


What is the life history of the zebra mussel? 

While much remains to be learned about the biology of Dreissena polymorpha, 
we do know that they live approximately five years and grow to a maximum of 
five cm in length. Females as young as one year are probably capable of produc¬ 
ing eggs. Typically, a mature female produces approximately 30,000 to 40,000 
eggs a year. Egg production begins in the spring, once water temperatures have 
reached 12-15° C, and continues until temperatures drop in the fall. The micro¬ 
scopic eggs are released, fertilized outside the parent’s shell and, within a few 
days, hatch into free-swimming larvae known as “veligers.” Veligers are 
equipped with many long cilia (protoplasmic filaments) that move continuously 
to keep the tiny creatures suspended in the water column. 

The veligers drift with the currents for about eight to fifteen days. At the end of 
this period the larvae must find a hard surface on which to settle; they attach 
themselves by secreting byssal threads. Should the habitat they select prove un¬ 
satisfactory the tiny juveniles can break their byssal attachment and drift again 
with the currents in the hope of finding a better site. Zebra mussels thrive 
wherever oxygen and food are available. They prefer a hard substrate but can 
successfully colonize soft bottoms by using any available hard surface as an 
anchor; eventually they attach to one another and form large mats. Zebra mus¬ 
sels feed primarily on planktonic algae and, as they filter water for suitable 
food, strain out virtually all particulate matter. Unsuitable food is coated with 
mucus and deposited on the bottom as fecal pellets. Food discarded in this way 
may no longer be available for other organisms such as crustaceans, which are 
very important in the food chain because they are consumed by larval and 
juvenile fish. 


Don’t zebra mussels have any natural predators? 

Yes. Diving ducks and some fish feed on zebra mussels. In some areas of 
Europe overwintering diving ducks and coots are believed to consume up to 
97% of the adult zebra mussels every year. But this seemingly heavy predation 
doesn’t affect the mussel population because of their incredible reproduction 
and survival rate. In the Great Lakes, scaup are increasing in numbers, ap¬ 
parently as a direct response to the availability of zebra mussels as food. Unfor¬ 
tunately, unlike their counterparts in Europe, these and other diving ducks 
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such as Canvasbacks and Oldsquaws do not overwinter, and therefore cannot 
be relied upon to help control the mussels. Fish like the freshwater drum are 
known to feed heavily on zebra mussels, and certain other species such as stur¬ 
geon and carp also feed on them. Fish predation is not, however, enough to 
make an appreciable dent in zebra mussel populations. 


Are zebra mussels spread by other means than ballast water? 

Yes. People can unknowingly transport zebra mussels to new bodies of water. 
Zebra mussel veligers are not visible to the naked eye: five larvae could fit on 
the period at the end of this sentence. They can easily “hitch a ride” in the 
cooling water for boat engines, in bilge water, in live wells where sport fisher¬ 
men keep their catch alive or in the water bait is kept in. As small juveniles or 
adults, zebra mussels may also travel on boat hulls or engines, on bait such as 
crayfish or on fishing gear such as commercial nets. Wildlife may also transport 
zebra mussels in their wet fur or feathers. 


If we can’t stop zebra mussels from spreading, is there anything the average 
person can do? 

Very definitely. Although we cannot stop their spread, we can slow them down 
and do as much as possible to prevent them from entering new inland lakes and 
new river systems. Out of the water, an adult zebra mussel can survive for 
several days, and in a moist environment it can live much longer. Boaters and 
fishermen must be extremely careful when transferring boats or equipment 
from one body of water to another. They should thoroughly clean and disinfect 
boat hulls, trim tabs, outdrives and outboard engine lower units, live wells, bait 
buckets and other fishing gear before entering zebra mussel-free waters. And it 
is essential that fishermen never pour bait and the water it was kept in, or the 
water from a live well, into another body of water. 

Be alert for zebra mussels on beaches, wharves, boat hulls, buoys, etc. If you 
find them anywhere in the Rideau, Ottawa, Trent Severn or St. Lawrence river 
systems, please let me know the date, location, roughly how many and the ap¬ 
proximate range of sizes. A picture and specimens would also be useful. We 
can’t get rid of zebra mussels or stop their relentless spread. We can, however, 
slow them down and buy valuable time for researchers to find effective and en¬ 
vironmentally safe control methods. n 
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A Short Essay on the Geological 
History of our Area. 

Geof Burbidge 


Geologic time 

The amount of time involved in geologic history is mind-boggling. The earth is 
about four and a half billion years old. The rocks of the Ottawa area represent 
segments of that time, back to about one billion years ago. When a geologist says 
“geologic time” he really means “a long, long, time, longer than I can com¬ 
prehend.” 

A popular way of making geologic time easier to consider is to imagine that the 
entire 4.5 billion years of earth history was made into a movie a year long, that 
ran from New Year’s Day to midnight the following New Year’s Eve. If we just 
wanted to watch the emergence of human civilization, we wouldn’t have to turn 
up at the movie theatre until the very end of the movie, less than one minute 
before mi dnigh t on New Year’s Eve. Not even enough time to eat the popcorn. 
The dinosaurs, on the other hand, arrived in the middle of December and left 
on Christmas Eve, probably, according to some geologists, because a large 
meteor hit the earth. 

Even if you had arrived in time to see the beginning of the Ice Age you would 
have had only ten minutes to eat your popcorn before the movie finished. If you 
were to sit through the entire movie, however, you would see a lot of remarkable 
mountain building, volcanic eruptions, oceans opening and closing, but you 
wouldn’t see a sign of life, unless underwater cameras were used, until the mid¬ 
dle of November (the Silurian Period). That is when plant life left the oceans 
and conquered the formerly barren continents. 

If the film-maker had a microscope, you would have been watching one-celled 
bacteria and algae from March until the beginning of October, when the first 
multicellular organisms appeared in the oceans. Fossils, as we think of them, 
have been around for only the last 12 per cent of earth’s history. The oldest 
rocks on the earth yet discovered were formed in late February. The oldest 
rocks in the Ottawa area were formed around Labour Day. 


The Precambrian rocks of the Gatineau 

The oldest rocks of our area are the Precambrian rocks of the Gatineau hills. 
(Precambrian is an informal name for all of geologic time before the Cambrian 
Period, or before the middle of November in our movie). The Precambrian 
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rocks of the Gatineau belong to the North American geologic province called 
the Grenville. The Grenville Province stretches from the Adirondacks to 
Chibougamau, and from Labrador to Texas. Although there is a wide variety of 
different igneous and metamorphic rocks in the Grenville, they are all of about 
the same age and the same structural style. This means that the folds and 
faults, which geologists call the structure of rocks, are similar throughout the 
Grenville Province, and can be related to one large geologic event. This event 
involved collision of continents, resulting in the building of a mountain range, 
not unlike the Rockies. 

Mountain building, of course, takes geologic time to occur, and most moun¬ 
tains rise at only a few centimetres a year. This is fast enough, however, to out¬ 
strip the rate of geologic erosion, which is inexorably working to reduce all 
mountains and hills to sea level. The Himalayas are so high because they are 
still growing, that is, India is still moving northward into Asia. When earth for¬ 
ces stop pushing mountains up, erosion soon (geologically speaking) reduces 
them to low rolling hills like the Gatineaus. (In geologic time, quick is a million 
years, and soon is a hundred million years.) 

I assume the reader has heard of the now-popular theory of continental drift, 
which caused a revolution in the geologic sciences in the 60’s and 70’s as 
geologists accepted that the continents move around the earth’s surface and 
bump into each other. In the last decade, several excellent television series on 
the creation of the earth were produced and aired in which models and 
diagrams illustrated the movement of the continental and oceanic “plates”. As 
the plates drift, new crustal material is formed at the mid-ocean ridges and 
older crust is consumed in deep ocean trenches. 

The process of building mountains results in the piling up of several kilometres 
of rock, not all of which extends above the earth’s surface. Because the earth’s 
crust is actually floating on the underlying hot, dense, mushy mantle, some of 
the mountain extends below the earth’s surface, as a mountain root, something 
like the part of an iceberg that is below the surface of the sea. As the mountain 
erodes, the root comes up, just as an iceberg (or an ice cube) does as it melts. 

The rocks in the Gatineaus are just such mountain roots. This goes a long way 
toward explaining why they are so folded, bent, intruded and, in places, stand¬ 
ing on end. It was HOT down there, ten or twenty kilometres or so beneath the 
earth’s surface. Hot enough to allow the rocks to start to flow as if they were 
plastic. The pressure caused by the colliding continents folded some of the 
rocks and faulted, or broke, others. Some of the rocks got hot enough to melt, 
and became magma, or molten rock. Magma is less dense than solid rock, so it 
tends to slowly work its way toward the earth’s surface. If magma gets close 
enough to the earth’s surface it can rush out quickly onto the surface, and even 
into the air, driven by the sudden expansion of gases within the magma. Then it 
is called lava, and forms a volcano. On its way to the surface it can fill cracks 
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and fissures in the surrounding rock, where it slowly cools and solidifies into 
rock again. 

This can be seen very well along the route to the Champlain Lookout in 
Gatineau Park. Stop at the Black Lake Parking lot and walk along the parkway 
in the direction of Champlain Lookout. Not far from the parking lot you will 
see a rock cut, about five metres high, on the right. Look for many thin pink 
dykes, or crystallized magma, shot through the dark grey host rock. These 
dykes are fractures that were filled by molten rock when the rocks of the 
Gatineau were still at some depth beneath the surface. The host rock is a 
metamorphic rock, called gneiss (pronounced “nice”), that is made up of thin 
layers of crystals of different minerals. This type of rock only forms under the 
conditions of high temperature and pressure that exist deep beneath the sur¬ 
face of the earth. 


The Ordovician Period 

The Grenville mountain chain had become worn down, much like it is today, by 
October (500 million years ago), when an interesting event took place in North 
America. Either North America sank, or the world’s oceans rose, or both, by a 
relative amount of a couple of hundred metres, for reasons that aren t com¬ 
pletely clear. It was enough to flood much of Canada with seawater. This flood¬ 
ing actually happened several times from October to December, but, in the 
Ottawa area, only rocks that were formed as a result of the October flooding 
occur. This started late in the period of earth’s history known as the Cambrian, 
and continued well into the next, or Ordovician Period. During that time 
layers of sand, silt, and mud were deposited in the shallow ocean. Over 
geologic time, sediment like this gradually becomes rock, by processes I won’t 
go into here. 

A lot of the sediment deposited in the Ordovician seas was full of shells of 
ocean creatures like our modern clams, corals and snails. The type and amount 
of this shelly material left in Ordovician rocks indicate that the climate was very 
warm, with white, sandy beaches similar to the tropics today. This happened be¬ 
cause the North American continent had drifted closer to the equator. When 
such shelly white sand becomes rock, it is called limestone. 

The Cambrian and Ordovician rocks in our area are shale (formerly mud), 
sandstone (formerly ordinary brownish beach sand, composed mainly of 
quartz), and limestone (formerly white Bermuda-type beach sand and mud, 
composed of calcite). These sediments were deposited right on top of the 
Gatineau Hills, which, of course, were then at the bottom of the Ordovician 
sea. Then they were slowly turned into rock. The Ordovician rocks in the 
Ottawa area have characteristics that suggest that they had been buried by 
hundreds of metres of more sediment. None of this overlying material remains 
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today and we assume that it must have been stripped away by erosion after the 
area rose again out of the sea. 

Since Ordovician time there have been no nearby continental collisions, so 
these remaining layered sedimentary rocks are not greatly folded or disturbed. 
They are, however, slightly buckled in places, which is the subject of the next 
section. 

Are the Hogs Back Falls related to the Atlantic Ocean ? 

One of our most popular local tourist attractions. Hogs Back Falls, is a spot of 
geologic interest. In fact, there is a plaque to that effect on the west side of the 
falls. The rocks there are some of the layered sediments laid down during the 
Ordovician Period. 


Hogs Back Falls 
has been described 
as a faulted anti¬ 
cline, which means 
that the rocks were 
folded upward like 
a wrinkle in a 
blanket, then split 
in half along the 
length of the 
wrinkle or fold. 
You might be able 
to reproduce that 
if the blanket were 
made of cheese 
curd (to stretch 
your imagination a 
bit). That is, you could get it to bend, or fold, to a point, and then it would 
break. The rocks on the east side of the broken fold at Hogs Back fell down 
with respect to the west side, so that the rocks exposed on the east side of the 
falls are from higher in the pile of Ordovician sediments than those on the west 
side. (Instead of saying “from higher in the pile”, a geologist would say 
“younger”). The Rideau River is there because rivers always follow areas of 
weakness in rocks, where it is easier to erode a river channel. 

The faulting at Hogs Back may be related to a number of larger faults in the 
area that have been related to the creation of the present Atlantic Ocean. The 
theory of continental drift says that continents can split in the middle and the 
pieces drift away from one another. Europe and Africa split from North and 
South America starting in the second week of December, creating the Atlantic 
Ocean, which is still getting larger today. When continents split up, they first 
dome up in the middle and form cracks radiating from a central point. 


1 



Faulted Anticline 
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T hink of a cake that has risen so much that it domes up in the middle and starts 
to crack a bit. If you were to take that cake after it had cooled and break it in 
half instead of icing it (call it a scientific experiment and put icing on the two 
halves afterward), it is likely that it would split along cracks that were already 
there. It is also likely that the halves would be pretty well equal and the break 

straight. 


The same thing hap¬ 
pened when the Atlantic 
formed. The continents 
split apart along a rela¬ 
tively straight north- 
south pair of cracks, 
leaving other radial 
cracks just as they were. 
One of those cracks is 
today a series of faults 
that extends from the 
Atlantic Ocean along the 
St. Lawrence into the in¬ 
terior of the continent, 
called the St Lawrence 

Rift System. Part of this system extends up the Ottawa Valley and is called the 
Ottawa-Bonnechere Graben. (Graben is German for ditch, and has been used 
as a geological term for this type of fault for many years.) The north side of this 
graben in the Ottawa area is known as the Eardley Escarpment. 



Graben 


The Champlain Lookout in Gatineau Park is built on the edge of the Eardley 
Escarpment. The view is out to the south and west across the Ottawa- 
Bonnechere Graben. The St. Lawrence Rift System is nothing more than one 
of the cracks in the domed centre of the continent along which the continent 
didn’t split. The continent is no longer domed, of course. The doming settles 
back as the continental pieces gradually move away from one another. The en¬ 
tire St. Lawrence Rift system is an area of seismic activity (earthquakes), so it 
appears that some faults can remain active for a very long time. 


Since the Eardley Escarpment formed, erosion stripped all the Ordovician 
rocks from the Gatineaus, and re-exposed the surface of the Grenville rocks 
which had been buried since Ordovician times. Within the Ottawa-Bonnechere 
Graben, however, the Ordovician rocks were protected from erosion, and can 
be seen along roadsides all through the Ottawa area. Look for flat-lying, 
layered grey rocks. There are particularly good exposures of Ordovician lime¬ 
stone along the new transitway west of downtown, and along Riverside Drive, 
north of Uplands Drive, at the underpass beneath the train tracks. 
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View west along Eardley Escarpment from Champlain Lookout, Gatineau Park. Ottawa- 
Bonnechere Graben is to the left (south), the Gatineau highlands to the right (north). 
Photo by D.R Sharpe, GSC 205 425. 



Hogs Back Falls, looking upstream (southward) from the base of the falls. The rocks on 
the left are younger than those on the right. Photo by D.R. Sharpe, GSC 205 399. 
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The limestone has been used for buildings in the Ottawa area, and is presently 
quarried and crushed locally for use as gravel for concrete and asphalt ag¬ 
gregate. The parliament buildings, Pretoria Bridge, and many buildings in 
Ottawa were built from sandstone quarried from the Nepean Formation, the 
very lowest part of the Cambrian and Ordovician rocks. 


The Ice Age 

At about one minute to midnight (10,000 years ago), the planet was warming up 
from the depths of the last ice age. The front of the great continental ice sheet 
was retreating through the Ottawa area from its maximum extent in Wisconsin. 
In its wake, the Atlantic Ocean flooded the Ottawa and St. Lawrence river val¬ 
leys, because the earth’s crust was depressed beneath sea level by the weight of 
the mile-thick ice sheet that had been on top of it. The result was the Champlain 
Sea, when the Ottawa Valley was submerged under up to 200 metres of cold sea 
water, and whales and harp seals frolicked at the foot of the Champlain 
Lookout. 

A great amount of sediment was released into the Champlain Sea along with 
enormous amounts of water being disgorged from the melting and retreating 
glacier. Some of the sediment was sand, deposited directly from the retreating 
glacier in ridges scattered about the Ottawa area. Today these sand ridges are a 
very important source of sand for construction. Most of the sediment deposited 
in the Champlain Sea is clay, and did a lot to flatten out the already fairly flat 
topography of the Ottawa valley. (The valley was already reasonably flat be¬ 
cause of the flat beds of sedimentary rock left from the Ordovician flooding). 
Much of the poorly drained and soggy farmland in the area is underlain by this 
clay, or by a boulder-rich mud deposited directly by the glacier as it retreated. 

Champlain Sea clay has the unusual property of being quick, or thixotropic. 
That is, it liquifies when shaken and solidifies when left standing. This is very 
bad news for those people who have houses and other structures built on this 
clay, especially near river banks or other escarpments. During an earthquake 
they are under risk of losing property to landslides created when the clay, also 
known as Leda clay (named after marine shells found in the clay), fails due to 
the shaking. 

The Champlain Sea persisted for a couple of thousand years in this area, then 
gradually became shallower and retreated eastward as the crust slowly 
rebounded from the release of the weight of the overlying glacier. When the 
pyramids were being built in Egypt it was nothing more than a very wide Ottawa 
River that continued to drain water from the melting and retreating glacier. 
Upstream, this meltwater was putting the finishing touches on spectacular fea¬ 
tures like the Ouimet Canyon near Thunder Bay and the Barron River gorge in 
Algonquin park. 
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In the last few thousand years, the Ottawa River has gradually become smaller, 
restricted to narrower and lower channels as the land surface continues to rise. 
One of the abandoned channels became the Mer Blue bog to the east of the City 
of Ottawa. 


Today 


At the present time, residual rebound from the weight of the last ice sheet con¬ 
tinues to raise Ottawa by five millimetres a year. The Atlantic continues to open, 
with the distance between St. John’s and Great Britain increasing by a few cen¬ 
timetres a year. The rivers continue to slowly cut their channels deeper, and con¬ 
tinue to carry sedimentary particles and dissolved minerals toward the Atlantic. 
Wind, water, ice, and chemical change contribute to the erosion and lowering of 
the land surface by one or two millim etres a year. The only interruption to this 
pastoral setting is the earthquake we experience every few years when one of the 
myriad faults that constitute the St. Lawrence Rift System suddenly shifts a few 
centimetres or decimetres. 


Additional reading: 

Baird, David M. 1968. Guide to the geology and scenery of the National Capital area. 
Geological Survey of Canada Miscellaneous Report 15. 

Very readable, and includes a two-hour walking tour of the geology of some of the older 
buildings of downtown Ottawa. 

Baird, David M, editor 1972. Geology of the National Capital area. Guidebook for excur¬ 
sions of the 24th International Geological Congress, excursions B-23 to B-27.36 p. 

For the more technically-minded amateur geologist. 

Both of the above publications are available for photocopy purposes Monday to Friday 8-4 
at the Geological Survey of Canada Library, third floor 601 Booth Street, Ottawa. On the 
first floor of the same building in the publications office, are available, free of charge, 
pamphlets and maps on mineralogy, fossils, meteorites, and the surficial or overburden geol¬ 
ogy of the area Reasonably-priced starter mineral and rock sets can be purchased there. 

Hogarth, D. D. 1962. A guide to the geology of the Gatineau-Lidivre district. Canadian 
Field-Naturalist 76, p. 1-55. 

Hogarth, D. D. 1975. Pioneer mines of the Gatineau Region, Quebec. Town Beavers 
Publishers, 44 p. 

A brief, fascinating ilhtstrated anecdotal account of some of the early ventures, and 
failures, in the mining of various minerals and metals in the area Some of these 
localities can still be visited, in Gatineau park and the surrounding area Difficult book 
to locate, try phoning the author (731-8090). n 
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In Richmond Fen 


It’s an old-fashioned fanfare 
the marshbirds make now 
singing the sun up out of the mists 
that he on Richmond Fen 

with their stuttering chirps 
their long slurred trills 
they keep working 

those thread-pulley voices keep lifting 
their song 

and they don’t and won’t stop 

till the coppery disc is properly hung 

till it’s burning above and we stand 

in mid-morning clarity 

won’t stop until light like the rain 

falls as Proverbs says 

on the just and the unjust 

then they will rest 

each in the shade of some curved reed or bogbush 
and we in the long after-hush 
when everything’s limned with glory and warmth 
will walk back 

fortunate we 

who for so small a thing 

as a marsh wren or swamp sparrow 

for the call of a bittern 

for the pre-dawn clicking even 

of a shy yellow rail 

have luckily learned to be glad 

Marianne Bluger 
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The Ottawa Valley Spring Roundup 

1990 

Martin Taylor 



The only sighting of Bay-breasted Warbler occurred in the NWsector. 

Photo by Tony Beck 

May 27th dawned clear and cool with a very heavy dew as my son, Frank, and I 
began the spring count at the beaver ponds on Legett Drive. The dew was so 
thick on the tall grass and reeds around the ponds that after an hour or so we 
were soaked above our tall boots. Fortunately we were quite close to home and 
were able to stop for a change of clothes before continuing with the day’s count¬ 
ing. 

The weather was mostly cooperative for the rest of the day although there were 
a few afternoon showers. The total count for the day in the 50 km radius was 
24,671 individual birds in 178 different species. 

The northeast total was 128 species including the only sightings for the day of 
American Coot, Northern Parula and Cooper’s Hawk. One of two White- 
crowned Sparrows was seen in the northeast sector, the other being reported by 
my wife, Pat, in our own Kanata front yard. 

The northwest had some of the most interesting highlights. Thirty Brant were 
reported. Other species unique to this sector were White-winged Scoter, Bay- 
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breasted Warbler, Red-headed Woodpecker, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Red¬ 
breasted Merganser, Philadelphia Vireo and Greater Scaup. The total number 
of species reported in the northwest was 133. 

A total of 123 species was reported in the southeast. The highlights of this sec¬ 
tor were Lesser Yellowlegs, Clay-coloured Sparrow, White-rumped Sandpiper, 
Wilson’s Phalarope and Semipalmated Sandpiper. Bemie Ladouceur com¬ 
bined the count with a “Big Day” and thus covered much of the 50 km radius as 
well as the southeast area for which he was sector leader. He had a long list of 
highlights including Gray Partridge at Embrun, White-rumped Sandpipers at 
Russell, Barred, Long-eared and Great Horned Owls in the Rich¬ 
mond/Munster area and Yellow Rail in the southwest. 

The southwest sector had the most participants and the greatest number of 
species with 150. Frank and I covered the extreme southwest including Kanata, 
Carleton Place and Almonte. Our sightings included Ruddy Turnstone and 
Dunlin at the Almonte sewage lagoons, and Pileated Woodpecker and Black- 
poll Warbler in Kanata. Marcie Jacklin reported two American Bitterns and a 
Loggerhead Shrike in this sector while Brian Penny had Golden-winged 
Warbler, Yellow-billed Cuckoo and Red-shouldered Hawk on his list. Other 
highlights reported only in the southwest sector were Arctic Tern, Osprey and 
Surf Scoter. 

I would like to thank everyone who participated in the 1990 spring count espe¬ 
cially the 4 sector leaders: Jim Harris, Daniel St. Hilaire, Bernie Ladouceur and 
Gordon Pringle. 


Species Number of individuals 



NE 

NW 

SE 

SW 

Total 

Common Loon 

5 

9 


3 

17 

Pied-billed Grebe 

15 


4 

5 

24 

Double-crested Cormorant 


2 


3 

5 

American Bittern 

8 

5 

5 

11 

29 

Great Blue Heron 

16 

5 

5 

30 

56 

Green-backed Heron 

1 

4 

2 

4 

11 

Brant 


30 



30 

Canada Goose 

4 

12 

9 

50 

75 

Wood Duck 

8 

13 

2 

15 

38 

Green-winged Teal 

American Black Duck 

4 


5 


9 

16 

28 

4 

19 

67 

Mallard 

38 

40 

68 

89 

235 

Northern Pintail 

1 


5 

2 

8 

Blue-winged Teal 

12 

5 

33 

26 

76 

Northern Shoveler 

4 


8 


12 

Gadwall 

4 


4 


8 

American Wigeon 

Ring-necked Duck 

7 


12 

4 

23 

5 

3 



8 

Greater Scaup 


4 



4 

Lesser Scaup 



1 

1 

2 

Surf Scoter 




1 

1 

White-winged Scoter 

Common Goldeneye 


1 

2 


1 

1 

3 
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Total 


NE NW SE SW 


Common Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Turkey Vulture 
Osprey 

Northern Harrier 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Northern Goshawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
American Kestrel 

Gray Partridge 
Ruffed Grouse 
Yellow Rail 
Virginia Rail 
Sora 

Common Moorhen 
American Coot 

Semipalmated Plover 
Killdeer 

Lesser Yellowlegs 
Solitary Sandpiper 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Upland Sandpiper 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
White-rumped Sandpiper 
Dunlin 

Common Snipe 
American Woodcock 
Wilson’s Phalarope 

Bonaparte’s Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Herring Gull 
Common Tern 
Arctic Tern 
Black Tern 

Rock Dove 
Mourning Dove 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Eastern Screech Owl 
Great Horned Owl 
Barred Owl 
Long-eared Owl 

Common Nighthawk 
Whip-poor-will 
Chimney Swift 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

Belted Kingfisher 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 


13 

2 


8 

23 


2 



2 

12 

13 

1 

9 

35 




1 

1 

5 


5 

3 

13 


1 


1 

2 

2 




2 


1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


5 

7 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

4 

6 

15 

27 

9 
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Downy Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Pileated Woodpecker 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 
Eastern Wood-Pewee 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
Alder Flycatcher 
Willow Flycatcher 
Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Horned Lark 

Purple Martin 
Tree Swallow 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Cliff Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Blue Jay 

American Crow 

Common Raven 

Black-capped Chickadee 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Brown Creeper 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 

Sedge Wren 

Marsh Wren 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Eastern Bluebird 
Veery 

Swainson’s Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Wood Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
Cedar Waxwing 
Loggerhead Shrike 
European Starling 

Solitary Vireo 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 

Golden-winged Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Northern Parula 
Yellow Warbler 


NW 

SE 

SW 

Total 

9 

1 

6 

21 

5 

1 

4 

12 

20 

15 

40 

89 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 


1 

2 

15 

12 

27 
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27 
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12 

44 

161 

12 

13 

22 

99 

33 

28 

66 

167 

50 

136 

116 
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44 

35 

85 
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123 

833 

1,182 

8 
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40 
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221 
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90 

2 

61 

294 

81 

138 

184 
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37 

32 

89 

233 

64 

82 
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379 

19 
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32 

27 

10 
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1 

2 

25 

11 

3 

14 

36 
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3 
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4 

23 

32 
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1 
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15 
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10 
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2 

2 
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1 
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10 

1 

14 

41 

24 

18 

43 

209 

1 


29 

31 

12 
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20 

14 
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12 
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52 

40 

66 

128 
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66 

141 

156 

75 

81 

12 

98 

19 

8 

2 

6 

16 

3 

16 

124 
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5 

36 

180 

21 

6 

41 

108 
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16 

67 

3 

36 
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Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 
Pine Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Blackpoll Warbler 
Black-and-white Warbler 
American Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Mourning Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Canada Warbler 

Scarlet Tanager 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Rufous-sided Towhee 

Chipping Sparrow 
Clay-coloured Sparrow 
Field Sparrow 
Vesper Sparrow 
Savannah Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Dark-eyed Junco 
Bobolink 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Northern Oriole 

Purple Finch 
House Finch 
White-winged Crossbill 
Pine Siskin 
American Goldfinch 
Evening Grosbeak 
House Sparrow 

Total Species 
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NW 

SE 

SW 
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96 
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73 
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1,927 
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11 

15 

23 
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87 
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43 

404 
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945 
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43 

55 
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45 

39 
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245 
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Fall Bird Sightings! 990 


Tony Beck 



The best discovery was unequivocably the Eared Grebe at Embrun sewage lagoon. 

Photo by Tony Beck 

Generally speaking it takes very little effort to appreciate birds and there are 
many ways of doing so. Armchair birders manipulate their property so that they 
can bask in living-room comfort watching the birds outside. Weekend birders 
walk along their favourite trails or country roads. Then there are the chronic 
“twitchers” who chase down every rumour of a rare bird and, with luck and per¬ 
sistence, manage to locate most of them. Whatever the style of birding, the 
more birds seen the better, and the fall of 1990 turned out to be a real treat for 
Ottawa area birders. 

The fall excitement began with Ottawa’s first sighting (Aug.12) of the Eared 
Grebe. The very cooperative bird settled into the northeast pond of Embrun 
sewage lagoon until mid September. Other grebes and loons were not seen in 
any significant numbers, but there were early reports (1st week, Sept.) of a Red¬ 
necked and a Horned Grebe. Of Red-throated Loons, only two were seen at 
Shirleys Bay (Oct.8) and individuals along Grandview Road (Oct.21) and at 
Shirleys Bay (Oct.22). 

Water levels along the Ottawa River were extra high and water bird numbers 
appeared to be extra low. One exception was the extraordinarily high numbers 
of Double-crested Cormorants. Groups of 60 to 90 birds, probably 150 
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individuals all together, were seen (Sept. & Oct.) roosting between Lac 
Deschenes and the Little Chaudi6re Rapids. 

The most interesting heron was a Cattle Egret on Regional Rd. 31 (Sept.l). It 
was observed again (Sept3) a little farther south. Black-crowned Night Herons 
were present right through to the end of October. Britannia Pond was a 
favourite spot where as many as six, of all ages, could be seen as they became ac¬ 
tive at dusk. 

Waterfowl numbers generally were down yet Canada Geese could be seen com¬ 
ing into their regular roosts in their usual spectacular fashion. Often they would 
be accompanied by several Snow Geese. There was a most notable flock of 100 
or more “snows” seen with thousands of “Canada’s” along the outer Experimen¬ 
tal Farm and at Ottawa Beach during October. Another such flock of 60 in¬ 
dividuals was seen at Winchester (Oct.22). 

The most notable concentrations of diving ducks were the 450 White-winged 
Scoters (Oct.8) along the Ottawa River and the over 500 Oldsquaw (Nov.5), in 
scattered flocks, also along that river. 

A male Eurasian Wigeon made news again this fall. It was first spotted (Sept. 

8) near the Rivermead Golf Club, P.Q., seen again (Sept.25) at Britannia Pond. 
It played “hide and seek” until mid November. This was probably the same bird 
visiting this area for the past four years. 

There were only a few scattered reports of Ruddy Ducks and Canvasbacks 
along the Ottawa River and only three sightings of Barrow’s Goldeneye includ¬ 
ing a female at Shirleys Bay and an immature male at Andrew Hayden Park 
(both on Oct.26), and a female Barrows’ was present (Nov.25) at Deschenes 
Rapids. 

Eagles are now being reported with much greater frequency. Bald Eagles were 
seen regularly along the river near Shirleys Bay and one was observed disturb¬ 
ing the g ulls at Nepean Dump. A Golden Eagle was seen (Nov.5) patrolling 
Shirleys Bay and this species was also seen periodically along the Gatineau es¬ 
carpment. 

Major hawk movements were noted on Sept 16th, 30th and late October. Most 
of the birds were Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks, however, Merlins and 
Peregrine Falcons appeared to be on the increase. A pair of Peregrines, possib¬ 
ly a mated pair without offspring, were seen at several localities during early 
fall. They were often observed to be sitting on the high perches of the Coates 
building, Tunney’s Pasture. At Richmond sewage lagoon (Sept. 11) a brave 
Merlin pestered the pair of Peregrines in an effort to steal their captured meal 
of Lesser Yellowlegs. 

Several coveys of Gray Partridges were reported this fall indicating a good sum¬ 
mer breeding season. Let’s hope the trend keeps up. 
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It is not clear whether Sandhill Cranes attempted to breed in the east side 
again this year, however, three birds were seen (Sept.9) off Regional Rd. 31. 

The high water level of the Ottawa River eliminated much of the exposed mud 
flats,hence it was a poor shorebird habitat. This made the sewage lagoons the 
best places to observe waders. Most notable was the unprecedented total of six 
Long-billed Dowitchers at Winchester sewage lagoon (Sept.15 & 16). A heavy 
rain (Sept.30th) brought in a flock of 40 Hudsonian Godwits, a Red Phalarope, 
and other shore birds at Munster sewage lagoon, and a Hudsonian Godwit, a 
Red Phalarope and a Stilt Sandpiper joined the flocks at Richmond sewage 
lagoon. Whimbrel, Red Phalarope and Red Knot were only reported sporadical¬ 
ly whereas Baird’s Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper and Short-billed Dowitcher 
seemed slightly more plentiful than usual. Only a single observation was made 
of a Purple Sandpiper (Oct.28) at Shirleys Bay. 

Every once in a while a mystery bird comes along and baffles the birding com¬ 
munity. There was a report of a breeding plumaged Purple Sandpiper (Sept.9), 
at the Richmond sewage lagoon. It was later reidentified as a Ruff or possibly a 
hybrid RufI7Pectoral Sandpiper. Suggestions had gone as far as Cox’s Sand¬ 
piper, but the most popular label, however, was an aberrent, adult Pectoral 
Sandpiper. Unfortunately we will probably never know its real identity. 

Adult jaegers were in the news this fall. A Parasitic Jaeger made a brief ap¬ 
pearance (Sept.16) east of Deschenes Rapids and there was a “fly by” of a 
Pomerine Jaeger at Shirleys Bay (Nov.ll) which got a few birders excited. 

One of the most popular challenges in birding is studying a huge flock of gulls 
for the included rarities. This revealed several sightings of an immature 
Franklin’s Gull early in the season and Lesser Black-backed Gulls throughout 
the season. The most interesting individual Lesser Black-backed Gull was ob¬ 
served (mid Oct.) around Britannia. Its mantle was just as dark as the adult 
Great Black-backed Gulls it associated with, suggesting that it might be the 
Scandinavian subspecies Larus fuscus fuscus. If so, very rare indeed for North 
America. This bird was observed from Sept. 26th to mid October. 

Northern white-winged gulls arrived right on schedule (late November) but 
Great Black-backed Gulls were always present and late in the season their num¬ 
bers would rival Herring Gulls. A pleasant surprise was an immature Black¬ 
legged Kittiwake pushed eastward down the Ottawa River by the strong frontal 
winds of Sept. 30th. 

Pairs of Caspian Terns put in a few discreet appearances (Aug.21, Sept.26, & 
Oct.l) along the Ottawa River. Common Terns lingered until mid October and 
an immature bird, possibly an Arctic Tern, was seen (Oct. 10) at Deschenes 
Rapids. There were very few owl reports. Single Northern Saw-whet Owls were 
seen at Clyde Woods (Oct. 12 & 14) and at Britannia Woods (Oct. 4). A Short¬ 
eared Owl was seen at the traditional site along Wall Rd. in late November. 
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Black-backed Woodpeckers are sometimes hard to come by. This season one 
was seen north of Quyon (Nov.18) and another near MacLaren s Landing (early 
Oct). 

Strong waves of passerines were noted on several occasions. Their movements 
coincided with other migrants. The most significant surge came towards the end 
of September and early October when many warblers were still passing through 
but the sparrows and kinglets were beginning to take their place. (Warbler 
migration peaked around mid September, indicating that warbler movement was 
just fractionally behind schedule). Olive-sided Flycatchers were reported (Aug. 

26) from Britannia and (Sept. 1) from the parking lot near Ottawa Beach. A 
single Yellow-bellied Flycatcher passed through Britannia on a heavy migration 
day (Sept 16). Common Ravens seem to be invading the west end of Ottawa. 

One bird was seen several times at the Nepean Dump and small groups were 
reported around Shirleys Bay in November. Carolina Wrens have become an ex¬ 
pected species each fall. This year one was present in Clyde Woods (Aug.26 & 

27) and one showed up in Osgoode (early Nov.) where they have wintered in the 
past. A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher associated with warblers in Britannia woods 
(Aug. 25). 

Thrushes were on schedule this year with good numbers of Hermit Thrushes 
passing through at the end of the season. Swainson’s Thrushes were down in 
numbers. Gray-cheeked Thrushes made a few appearances (early Sept. & Oct.). 
Mocking Bird sightings were rare but consistent. They were seen at Britannia 
(Aug.26), off Campbell Rd. (Sept.5), around Grandview Road, (during Nov.). 

Warblers came through in noticeable spurts with the greatest variety on Septem¬ 
ber 16th. Orange-crowned Warblers, Northern Parulas and Golden-winged 
Warblers were among the 21 species recorded on this incredible day. A Golden¬ 
winged Warbler was also seen (Aug.4) on Britannia Ridge. The most interesting 
record was a Yellow-throated Warbler coming to a feeder in Buckingham. It was 
first reported in mid November and became the 9th record in the Ottawa dis¬ 
trict, but only the third record for the entire province of Quebec. 

Sparrow movements were very strong but diversity was down. Lincoln’s and 
Grasshopper Sparrows made only a few appearances whereas the common spar¬ 
rows were often abundant. There were only two reports of Lapland Longspur 
(Oct.2 & 29), both at Shirleys Bay. The most interesting passerine this fall was a 
female Yellow-headed Blackbird that spent the afternoon (Sept. 1) in the cattails 
by the Embrun sewage lagoons. Finches are always unpredictable except for the 
rapid population growth of House Finches. However, a small flock of Red 
Crossbills was seen (Nov.4) and a “fly by” of a single Pine Grosbeak (Nov.16) 
near Maitland are both noteworthy sightings. All in all an excellent fall. 

Thanks go to Bernie Ladouceur, Jim Harris, Bob Bracken, Bruce Di Labio and 
Daniel St. Hilaire. A very special thank you to Larry Neily, the Bird Status Line 
and all its contributors. n 
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Rules of Access to the Shirleys Bay Causeway 

Frank Pope 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club has a contract with the Department of 
National Defence that gives us access to the Connaught Range and Primary 
Tr aining Centre (CRPTC) at Shirleys Bay for the purpose of observing birds. 
Access is contingent upon the following rules. 

1. Birding activity is restricted to Chartrand Island, Haycock Island, the 
causeway connecting Haycock Island and the mainland, the shoreline east 
of the causeway, and the area southward to the road leading to the CRPTC 
main gate. 

2. Vehicles are to be parked in the area north of the Connaught Range 
Road, adjacent to the beach where boats are launched. Vehicles must not 
be parked on the road that runs west from this area to the CRPTC main 
gate. 

3. Access to the property is forbidden when firing is taking place on the 
Pistol Range. This activity takes place throughout the year. 


For your own safety and to assure continued access to this excellent birding 
spot, we recommend the following procedures: 

(a) Prior to leaving home for the causeway it is advisable to telephone the 
Connaught Training Coordinator at 991-5740 to find out if the range is in 
use or scheduled. If he cannot be contacted, telephone the Range Warden 
at 991-5741. 

(b) Prior to entering the causeway check the warning flags at the CRPTC 
main gate. 

(1) No flag - no activity taking place - access permitted. 

(2) Red flag - all ranges in use - no access. 

(3) Red flag with Yellow flag at half mast - Rifle Ranges in use. Pistol 
range not in use - access permitted. 

(c) If there is confusion over the flags being displayed enquire at the Range 
Warden’s Office, Building 15, or the Training Coordinator’s Building 34. 

SHOULD YOU HEAR FIRING FROM THE PISTOL RANGE WHEN YOU 
ARE ON THE PROPERTY, LEAVE AT ONCE. 

In case of emergency during the working day, a telephone is located in Building 
34 (upstairs). Pay telephones are located behind Building 47. n 
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Club Publications and Other Items For Sale 


Lichens of the Ottawa Region by I. Brodo $ 9.95 

Autobiography of John Macoun 12.50 

Transactions of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 

and the Ottawa Naturalist - Index 25.00 

Songs of the Seasons (Centennial Bird Record) 9.50 * 

Same on tape 11.50 * 

For all of the above, add $250for postage and handling. 

Trail & Landscape Cumulative Index Vols. 1-20 8.00 

plus $200for postage and handling. 

A Guide to the Geology of the Ottawa District 1.50 

A Guide to the Geology of the Gatineau - Lievre District 1.50 

Butterflies of the Ottawa District 3.00 

(Trail & Landscape 16(1)) 


For these items, add $1.50 for postage and handling. 


A Birder’s Checklist of Ottawa 0.75 

Ottawa District Bird Field List (tick sheet) 3 for 0.50 

Club pin 3.00 

Shoulder patch 0.75 

Owl Decal 0.75 


For these five items, add $0.75 for postage and handling. 


Please note that starred (*) items also require 8% sales tax to be included by 
Ontario residents (but no GST!). 

Back issues of both Trail & Landscape and The Canadian Field-Naturalist are 
available; quotations will be supplies on request. 


For mail orders for any of the above, send your requests along with a cheque or 
money order (payable to the Club) to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, Box 
3264, Station C, Ottawa, Ontario, K1Y 4J5. These items are often available at 
monthly meetings: make your purchases there to avoid the extra charges. 

Nature and natural Areas in Canada’s Capital by D.F. Brunton is usually avail¬ 
able (for $9.95) at monthly meetings. It can be ordered from The Ottawa 
Citizen, 1101 Baxter Road, Box 5020, Ottawa K2C 3M4 and it is also available 
at several nature book stores in Ottawa. a 
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Coming Events 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier, leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will 
be open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least 
ten days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the 
name of the outing. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these ex¬ 
cellent facilities. Club members must show their membership cards to gain 
access for Club functions after regular museum hours. There is a charge for park¬ 
ing in the museum lot. 


Date and AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 

time to be Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 

decided The success of this outing is highly dependent on the 

weather. Those registering with the Club number (722-3050) 
before March 20th will be notified when final details have 
been determined. A strong flashlight, rubber boots and a dip 
net are highly recommended. 


Sunday 
7 April 
6:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. 


BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Colin Gaskell 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Cost: $20 (see REGISTERED BUS TRIPS for details) 

This is the Club’s annual trip to observe the large flocks of 
waterfowl that, during the course of their northward 
migration, pause to rest and feed in the waters surrounding 
the provincial park. 
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Tuesday 

9 April 

8 :00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

SPRING WILDFLOWERS 

Speaker: Cliff Compton 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Cliff is an expert in palynology, the study of pollen, so our 
annual spring wildflower talk will probably have a different 
emphasis this year. 

Sunday 

21 April 

9 :00 a.m. 

TREES IN SPRING 

Leader: Ellaine Dickson 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot on Richmond Road and Assaly Road. 

Brink a snack, a hand lens and waterproof footwear for this 
half-day outing. 

Friday 

26 April 

7:30 p.m. 

OFNC SOIREE- 

WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary St. 

See the centerfold in the previous issue of Trail & Landscape 
for further details. 

Sunday 

28 April 

6:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION: HAWK MIGRATION AT DERBY 
HILL, N.Y. 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 

Cost: $25 (see REGISTERED BUS TRIPS for details) 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating through Derby Hill is well 
worth the bus ride. Please bring proof of citizenship for entry 
into the United States. Optical equipment in “new” condition 
should be registered with Canada Customs in advance of the 
trip. The trip will be cancelled on the day before if the 
weather forecast for the eastern end of Lake Ontario is 
particularly unfavourable. You will be notified of any change 
of plan. 


POINT PELEE EXCURSION 


DATES: Thursday - Sunday, May 9 -12,1991 (inclusive). 

See January - March issue for details. 
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BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 

The following series of walks (of three or four hours duration) is offered for 


novice birders. 


Saturday 

4 May 

11 May 

18 May 

25 May 

Time Place Leader 

7:30 a.m. Britannia * Don Davidson 

7:30 a.m. Britannia * Jim Harris 

7:30 a.m. Britannia * Ron Curtis 

7:30 a.m. Britannia * Tony Beck 


* Entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant; Bus #18 stops here. 

MAY EVENING STROLLS 

These five informal walks are offered to expand members’ general knowledge 
of local natural history. Children are most welcome on these outings. Bring 
waterproof footwear and insect repellent. 


Thursday 

2 May 

6:30 p.m. 

SOUTH MARCH HIGHLANDS 

Leader: Catherine O’Keefe (745-4441) 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of parking lot at 
Richmond Road & Assaly Road. 

Tuesday 

7 May 

6:30 p.m. 

STONY SWAMP CONSERVATION CENTRE 

Leader: Ken Taylor (224-3928) 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of parking lot at 
Richmond Road & Assaly Road. 

Wednesday 

15 May 

6:30 p.m. 

STONY SWAMP-TRAIL No. 5 

Leader: Bill Gummer (596-1148) 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of parking lot at 
Richmond Road & Assaly Road. 

Wednesday 

22 May 

6:30 p.m. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Leader: Trudy and Ron Bedford (733-8826) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, NE corner of the parking 
lot, St. Laurent Blvd. & Smyth Road. 

Wednesday 

29 May 

6:30 p.m. 

SOUTH GLOUCESTER CONSERVATION AREA 
Leader: Ewen Todd (225-4316) 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Centre, NE corner, near 
MacDonald’s. 
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Sunday 

5 May 

9:00 a.m. 

GENERAL BOTANY OUTING - GATINEAU PARK 
Leader: Philip Martin (729-3218) 

Meet: Supreme Court Bldg, front entrance, Wellington 

Street 

Bring a snack for this half-day outing to see spring 
wildflowers etc. 

Tuesday 

14 May 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

ALGONQUIN PARK 

Speaker: Ron Lewis 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe & McLeod Streets 

This slide presentation will appeal to everyone who has 
been enchanted by Algonquin’s rugged beauty and diversity. 
Ron Lewis, a member of the Colour Photographic 

Association of Canada, has spent parts of the past twenty 
years photographing many of Algonquin Park’s natural 
wonders and has supplemented his work with some archived 
material depicting the early social history of the park. 

Thursday 

16 May 

9:00 a.m. 

TRIP TO MARY STUART’S PROPERTY 

Leader: Mary Stuart (820-5220) 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of parking lot at 
Richmond Road & Assaly Road. 

At the old farm near Pakenham wildflowers and birds await 
those free to ramble on a spring day. We will make one or 
two stops at points of interest on our way. This is always a 
most interesting and pleasant outing. Bring something to 
drink (there is no drinking water), a lunch, waterproof 
footwear, insect repellent, binoculars and anything else you 
think you might need. A hat is recommended. Call Mary the 
day before for any last-minute instructions. 

Sunday 

26 May 

SPRING BIRD COUNT 

Compiler: Daniel Perrier (746-6716) 

Participate in the annual count of the spring bird population 
within the Ottawa District (within a 50 km radius of 
Parliament Hill). For details, telephone the compiler, or the 
club number 722-3050, after 10:00 a.m. 
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Monday 
27 May 
7:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
2 June 
8:00 a.m. 


Date and 
time to be 
announced 


Tuesday 
11 June 
8:00 p.m. 


WEEKDAY BIRDING 

Leaders: The Monday Breakfast and Birding Group 
Meet: Entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant; Bus #18 
stops here. 

For more information contact Don Davidson (820-1434). 


MOTORCADE TOUR OF A BLUEBIRD TRAIL 
Leader: Carson Thompson (1-267-5721) 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling Ave. at 
Woodroffe Ave. 

Participants will drive to the Perth Wildlife Reserve (road 
signs can be picked up on the Rideau Ferry Road off 
Highway 43 between Perth and Smiths Falls). After we 
follow the Bluebird Trail, lunch (bring your own) will be in 
the vicinity of the mica mines area. Carson is the manager of 
the Perth Wildlife Reserve. 


PURDON FEN - SHOWY LADY’S-SLIPPERS 

Leaders: Robina Bennett (829-0958) and Catherine O’Keefe 

(745-4441) 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of parking lot at 
Richmond Road & Assaly Road. 

This is an opportunity to see a spectacular display of Showy 
Lady’s-slippers. The date of the excursion depends upon 
when the flowers are in bloom so if you wish to participate 
please leave your name and phone number with one of the 
leaders before June 10th. You will be notified later of the 
date and time. For more information about Purdon Fen see 
David White’s article on page 44 of the April-June 1988 issue 
of Trail & Landscape. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE SUPER ABUNDANT RING-BILLED GULL AND 
UNCOMMON COMMON TERNS 
Speaker: Hans Blokpoel, Canadian Wildlife Service 
Research Scientist 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe & McLeod Streets 

A review of the problems caused by the superabundance of 
Ring-billed Gulls including their take-over of Common Tern 
habitat. _ 
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Wednesday 

12 June 

8:30 a.m. 

OUTING TO BILL’S FARMLAND AT BURRITT’S 

RAPIDS 

Leader: Bill Gummer (596-1148) 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling Ave. at 

Woodroffe Ave. 

This will be a general interest walk to see various species of 
birds and wildflowers. Pack a picnic lunch and binoculars for 
this leisurely trip. 

Saturday 

15 June 

BOTANY IN THE LATE SPRING 

Leader: Erich Haber 

Destination and meeting place to be decided. Register by 
phoning the Club number (722-3050) and you will be 
informed later. 

Sunday 

23 June 

8:00 a.m.to 
8:00 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION TO CHAFFEY’S LOCKS: 

BREEDING BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES . 

Leaders: Roger Taylor and Peter Hall 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, Carling Ave. at 
Woodroffe Ave. 

Cost: $25.00 (see Registered Bus Trips for details) 

This excursion is one of our most popular Club outings and 
features a visit to the Queen’s University Biological Station as 
well as the Skycroft Outdoor Centre. This area of the Rideau 

Lakes district represents a transition zone where many 
southern species of plants and animals reach their northern 
limit. Highlights could include Cerulean Warblers, 

Golden-winged Warblers, Black-billed Cuckoos and the 
black rat snake as well as rare ferns and butterflies. 

The charge of $25.00 covers the cost of the bus, use of the 

Skycroft facilities and the barbecue provided by the 

Biological Station. Remember to bring your own lunch and 
binoculars. Please support the club by taking the bus. If you 
do go by private car you must register for the barbecue. 

Sunday 

30 June 

1:00 p.m. 

FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 

Leader: Bill Arthurs (225-6941) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, NE corner of the parking 
lot, St. Laurent Blvd. & Smyth Road. 

This will be a general interest botanical walk in two areas of 

Mer Bleue, with a special emphasis on some of the local ferns. 
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Saturday BUTTERFLY HABITATS 

6 July Leader: Peter Hall (733-0698) 

9:30 a.m. Meet: Neatby Bldg., front entrance, Central Experimental 
Farm, one block west of the Irving Place - Maple Lane 
stoplight on Carling Ave. 

This all-day outing will provide an opportunity to observe 
butterflies in several different habitats and to examine their 
close relationship with various species of plants essential to 
particular stages of their life cycle. Bring a lunch and a 
butterfly net if you have one. 


Mammal Atlas 

Roy John 

Mike Cadman of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FON) spoke to the 
Club about an FON sponsored project to produce a mammal distribution atlas 
for Ontario. The project will be in two phases. The initial phase will be the 
gathering of historical data from institutions like the ROM and the CMN, and 
then from clubs like ours. Once they have evaluated the historical data, Mike 
and his colleagues will set up a field program. This will be somwewhat like the 
Breeding Bird Survey, although the field techniques will necessarily be different. 

I have agreed to act as coordinator for Ottawa-Carleton and will form a small 
committee to orchestrate our efforts. We are already off to a good start as 
Professor Don Smith of Carleton University has agreed to help and to run 
workshops on mammal identification for the participants. We will work on a 10 
km grid. Each volunteer will be assigned one or more squares. This time I think 
we will make much more use of “Swat” teams, specialists who can work in many 
squares seeking mammals that are difficult to fmd or to identify (e.g., bats, small 
rodents). Others will look for the more visible animals (deer, porcupines etc.). 

I would like to hear from anyone who would like to participate in any way (pro¬ 
vide historical information, help on the committee, do field work, etc.). At this 
stage all I need is your expression of interest as many of the details of this pro¬ 
gram have not yet been worked out. 

If you are interested please call me at 997-1912 (W) or 226-2019 (H). 
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Spring is here - and with it 
the perennial hope for 
growth and change. Yet, no 
matter how robust the economy may 
be, protection of the natural environ¬ 
ment always comes last. The public is 
told that we can’t afford environmen¬ 
tal protection and preservation of 
natural areas. Jobs for people come 
first and tough economic times are 
cited as an excuse to do nothing or - 
worse - to let industry take the lead. 
Industries publicize their “environ¬ 
mentally friendly” policies even as 
they try to sabotage any legislative 


“constraints”. Governments must 
accept more responsibility for esta¬ 
blishing a “level playing field” for 
business and industry that both serves 
the needs and protects the welfare of 
the public. 

The Federal government has “pulled 
the teeth” of the already timid Green 
Plan. The Ontario government has 
done little either to please or dis¬ 
appoint us. Remarkably, we have 
seen an encouraging change for the 
better in some of our local municipal 
governments over the past year. Per- 
haps we are cynical enough to sus¬ 


pect it may be due to the upcoming 
election in November - or it just could 
be genuine, a reflection of the will of 
the public that the local government 
should preserve and protect the 
natural environment. Whatever the 
true motivation, we approve. In this 
issue of Trail & Landscape’s Newslet¬ 
ter Supplement - the Green Line - we 
will see how the Region, the Cities of 
Aylmer, Gloucester, Kanata, Nepean 
and Ottawa have all taken real and 
positive steps in the right direction. 
Let us hope they will continue to 
listen to the voice of the people. 


Wildlife Garden Update 
-Getting Ready for 1991 


by Peter Hall 

The Central Experimental Farm site for the Wildlife Garden 
will receive its first major facelift when the heavy equipment 
moves in this spring. 

The plan completed by landscape architect David 
Tomlinson calls for bringing the water from what was once 
a small stream back to the surface. The water now runs 
underground through drainage tiles. It will be diverted back 
to ground level just east of Highway 16. Then, an earthen 
dam will be built to capture the water in a marshy area to 
encourage the growth of sedges. 

During this process, a sloping piece of land would be 
altered to create a sharply-cut earthen embankment into 
which bank swallow nests can be built. 

OFNC volunteers will be put to work on a number of 
necessary tasks. Trees planted in a nursery area last fall will 
have to be tended to encourage quick growth. As well, 
using cedar saplings donated by a sponsor organization, the 
first re-planting of trees should commence in early spring. 
These trees would eventually form a windbreak for the more 
formal small backyard garden site planned on the north side 
of the ravine. 

This summer, a pilot project will be started in the butterfly 
meadow area to experiment on the best methods to 
convert what is now just grass into a butterfly haven. The 


grass in the pilot area will be killed back and some prime 
butterfly nectaring plants will be seeded and then re¬ 
planted. 

Another possible activity involving OFNC members woulc 
be a bird box construction workshop. Members will be 
invited to a session with several experienced bird box 
builders and, using supplied wood, construct boxes for a 
variety of species. The boxes will later be placed out on the 
site according to the plan. 

In the fall will begin the process of converting the 
presently sterile land under the ash grove at the south east 
corner of the site into a more productive natural area. This 
process will require bringing in large amounts of leaves that 
will decay over time and serve as the basis for planting in 
key shrubs and plants attractive to wildlife. Tentatively 
planned is a “leaf dumping day". More on this in later IraiL& 
Landscape s. 

The most important Club activity in 1991 will be a 
continuation, but on a more systematic basis, of the natural 
history inventory started last year. It is important that careful 
track is kept over the years of the levels of wildlife present 
at the site to gauge the effectiveness of any alterations 
made. 

All of the above activities will require volunteer time of 
Club members. It will be time well spent. Join the 50 or so 
volunteers already signed up and contribute towards one of 
the most important natural history projects in the Ottawa 
area. 

For further information please contact Jeff Harrison at 
230-5968. 
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by Michael Murphy 

Ottawa’s New Official Plan 

The end is in sight for the review of Ottawa’s master plan 
which has been three years in the making - and re-making! 
It has even given rise to a project to develop an Urban 
Conservation Strategy for the city. With the inclusion of 
many of the ideas, policies and objectives gathered during 
two previous rounds of public hearings, the latest version 
of the Official Plan is much improved. Ottawa’s Planning 
Committee will be receiving delegations from the public for 
three days beginning April 16,1991. It will then deliberate in 
public on the final document it will recommend to Ottawa 
Council for approval in early June. Contact Anne-Marie 
Leung at 564-1372 if you wish to address the members of 
the Planning Committee about the Official Plan. 

City of Ottawa “Naturalizes’’ Parks 

All or some of 21 city parks have been “naturalized” anc 
City Council will soon be deciding whether to expand the 
program. This has been accomplished primarily by merely 
discontinuing mowing and other maintenance of the open 
areas and allowing a proliferation of native plant species 
and wildlife. The Urban Forest Citizens' Committee has 
recommended that the cost savings from reduced main¬ 
tenance be directed to other green space programs within 
the city, such as the expansion of the urban forest. 

Kanata Funds Wildlife Centre 

The Coalition for Wildlife has succeeded in obtaining 
funding and approval from the City of Kanata for the 
development of a centre for nature education and the 
rehabilitation and release of wildlife. A location has not yet 
been approved, and the OFNC is strongly recommending 
the Kizell Pond site over the Trillium Woods site preferred 
by the Coalition for Wildlife. Trillium Woods, located on the 
east side of Goulbourn Forced Road near Richardson 
Road, is a regionally-significant maple/beech forest with a 
good “spring floor” of understory species. 

Nepean Saves Wetland Near Stony Swamp 

Well, 75 acres of it anyway... They had help from the NCC, 
the Ontario Ministry of the Environment and the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources (who had objected to the 
previous proposal for the lands) but at least they agreed to 
limit the industrial park area and land uses in such a way as 
to preserve a large area of wetland east of Moodie Drive in 
Nepean, south of the Stony Swamp Conservation Area. 

Carson Woods 

The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is close to 
obtaining the rezoning necessary to sell off our lands at 
Montreal Road and the Aviation Parkway to private 
developers for an embassy complex and residential 
development. They have alreadysucceeded in rezoning the 
Gloucester portion (except for three OMB referrals to be 
heard beginning June 3rd) while Ottawa’s Planning Com- 


mittee will soon be asked to approve the Plan of 
Development for the portion of the lands within the City of 
Ottawa. The OFNC has responded to the City of Ottawa 
with our comments on the seriously-flawed Environmental 
Appraisal Report and Plan of Development. The NCC is 
currently examining the possible irregularities in CMHC’s 
application of the Federal Environmental Assessment 
Guidelines in their decision to dispose of the lands. 

Clyde/Merivale Lands 

The Region and the City of Ottawa have each hired their 
own planning consultants to patch up the defective Plan of 
Development for the vacant lands south of Clyde Woods, 
which includes the owl “migrant trap” areas well-known to 
OFNC birders. Furthermore, both the City Planning Depart¬ 
ment and Planning Committee have agreed with the OFNC 
and other community groups that both the concept plans 
and the unusual planning process used for this proposal 
must be reviewed carefully. A new or revised plan, to be 
acceptable to the City, must incorporate features of the 
natural environment into the new development. 

Wychwood 

The City of Aylmer has agreed to purchase a 1.5 acre 
parcel of this relict mixed red-white pine forest area, 
known to OFNC members as Blueberry Point. The 
landowner, confronted with a convincing demonstration of 
opposition by local citizens to subdividing the lot for 
housing, managed to strike a deal with the City. Much 
credit is due to the City of Aylmer for this achievement. But 
it must be shared with OFNC member Ian Huggett, who 
has spent countless hours effectively convincing the 
developer and the City of Aylmer to seek an alternative 
development concept that would preserve our natural 
heritage. 

Constance Creek 

We are still awaiting the Ontario Minister of the Environ¬ 
ment’s decision as to whether the Eagle Creek Golf 
Course will be designated as subject to review under the 
Environmental Assessment Act. 

Leitrim Wetland 

The Leitrim Naturalist Group, composed of the OFNC and 
several other organizations, has agreed to help Tartan 
Homes Ltd attempt to preserve much of the class 1 
wetland area owned by Tartan and other companies. 
Tartan has identified the provincially significant 85 hectares 
of wetland (of the 160 hectares of wetland within their 
ownership) that they are willing to transfer to public 
ownership. The City of Gloucester, for their part, have 
agreed to apply zoning and land use designations for the 
adjacent lands to protect the entire watershed. 

2? The GDEEN LINE News Editor: 
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